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took out Sir Redvers and his staff. On arrival at
Cape Town they found a military situation which
endangered the last shreds of Winston Churchill's
faith in official experts. Blind deference to the
authorities had never been his forte. He much
preferred to think out matters for himself (private
reasoning had led him to refuse inoculation for
enteric fever on the voyage out) and to go his own
way. That, perhaps, was why he was in South
Africa as a war correspondent rather than a subaltern.
But official forecasts and private scepticism left them
equally unprepared to find that the enterprising Boers
had invaded Natal and shepherded the British forces
into Ladysmith, where they were now besieged.
There was nothing to be done by a correspondent
in pursuit of copy except to get as near the trouble
as he could; and Winston Churchill found himself
at Estcourt, where stray patrols rode almost into
sight of Ladysmith and an armoured train occa-
sionally cruised precariously towards the Boer posi-
tions* One sad November day it was derailed by a
well-placed obstruction on the track, and this catas-
trophe was neatly staged under a dropping fire from
two guns, a pom-pom, and three hundred Boer
rifles. The correspondent of the Morning Post, who
had been standing on a box in the rear truck to get
a better view, alighted hurriedly, exchanging " the
comparative peace and safety of a railway accident"
fot the firing-line. The firing, though, came mostly
from the Boers; and Winstoti Churchill was pre-
vailing on the injured engine-driver to return to his
locomotive (which was still on the rails) and charge
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